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BULLETIN 
February — 1937 


I. Twelfth Annual Conference (February 26 and 27, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City). — Since this BULLETIN is 
going to press before the Annual Conference, it can contain no 
report of that occasion. The January number carried an announce- 
ment of the sessions, and included a preliminary outline of the 
program. Two copies of the final printed program were mailed to 
each member school on February 15. 


In the next BuLLetiN (for April) there will appear a summary 
of the Conference proceedings. The Board's Annual Report for 
1936, which will be ready for distribution at about the same time, 
will contain the official minutes of the meetings. 


II. Booklists. — Mr. Harrison L. Reinke, Executive Chair- 
man of the Booklist Committees, wishes to announce that the 
spring edition of Newest Books, supplementary Junior and Senior 
Lists, giving titles, authors, publishers, of recent recommended 
books, is now being printed. One copy of each list, together with 
an order blank, will be mailed to every school on March 1. May 
we urge heads of English departments to return these blanks 
promptly, so that we may fill the orders before Easter Vacation? 
Members of the Board will be entitled to four copies of the Junior 
and Senior Newest Books without charge. The price of addi- 
tional copies will not exceed two cents each. 


Ill. Examination Program, 1937.— In connection with 
the examination program each year two Reviewers are appointed 
in every subject field. Advance copies of the examinations are 
sent to them, and after they have had opportunity to study them, 
the Reviewers meet in conference with the Chairman of Examiners 
to discuss whatever criticisms of the papers they may have to 
make. The following people have served as Reviewers for 1937: 


English 
The Board’s Standing Committee on English, Mr. Arthur S. 


Roberts, Chairman, served as a committee of review for the exam- 
inations. 
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French 
F. L. Lavertru, The Hill School 
Mrs. Rocer C. Fenn, The Fenn School 


Latin 


Dr. A. L. Lincotn, The Lawrenceville School 
CHARLES F. WEEDEN, Jnr., The Fessenden School 


\Vlathematics 


Epwarp R. HALE, Hotchkiss School 
Josepu F. Becker, The Lawrence-Smith School 


On March 15, the first Forms relating to the June Examina- 
tion Program will be sent to Headmasters and Representatives in 
all member schools. A prompt return of Form I will be appre- 
ciated. 


1V¥. The Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. — On March 11, 
1936, the first form of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, which is 
in process of construction by the Board, was administered to 
approximately 4,800 boys and girls representing both public and 
private schools. The tests were returned to the ‘77 Laboratory at 
Princeton, in charge of the staff of Professor Brigham of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. Returrs were made available 
to the schools later in the spring. During the following months, 
however, the greater task was undertaken of analyzing the results, 
of evaluating the individual items, and of assembling and organ- 
izing new material, so that the second form of the test, built upon 
the experience already gained, might represent the advance in 
significance that had been planned for at this stage in the three- 
year program. This second form of the test is now to be given, 
chiefly to pupils of the eighth grade level, on March 10, the corre- 
sponding date this year. There has been more opportunity than on 
the previous occasion to perfect plans in advance, and the replies 
to the preliminary announcements indicate that we shall probably 
need to provide some 6,000 tests. The size of the edition is limited 
not alone by the cost of printing, but by the time and expense 
involved in studying the results. Although the initial grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation was most gratifying in enabling the 
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Board to undertake the project, considerable expenditures inevi- 
tably continue throughout the construction period. In this con- 
nection many schools have assisted by their willingness to pay the 
cost price of the test booklets used by their pupils. 

The ultimate aim of the project is of undoubted importance 
in itself; for it means the development of a test which wil! be val- 
uable not only as another measuring device, but rather as an 
instrument for studying the results of teaching at the Junior High 
School level. At the same time the test project is another instance 
of an opportunity exercised by the men.bers cf the Board to work 
together on the usual voluntary basis toward a goal that will be 
of benefit to all. Although the technical matters have been handled 
by the expert staff mentioned above, many teachers from the 
schools of the Board have contributed material for the several 
sections of the test and have developed a growing interest in its 
progress. The effective co-ordination of this work has been due 
in large part to the efforts of Dr. John A. Lester and Dr. A. L. 
Lincoln of the Bureau of Research. A continuance of the support 
that we have received in the past and of the co-operation of the 
schools should insure the successful completion of the construction 
period. A procedure can then be set up for the progressive develop- 
ment of alternative forms of the test cn a self-supporting basis. 


Because of Spring Vacations, the next BULLETIN will not be 
published until April. 








REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Depression as Schoolmaster 

Professor M. H. Harper’s study of the social beliefs and atti- 
tudes of American educators, published in 1927, is deservedly well 
known. The interesting measuring scale of conservatism-liber- 
alism-radicalism which he devised has found personal use with 
many teachers, and might well be used by all. The findings sup- 
ported the conclusion that the sociai thinking of the very large 
majority of our educators before the depression showed marked 
lack of information, and the most alarming inconsistencies. C. E. 
Arnett’s study of the social beliefs and attitudes of school board 
members, published in 1932, showed them to be rather more 
muddled and ignorant than the educators; and F. H. Bair found 
that the social understandings of Superintendents ef schools, were 
fairly close to those of school board members in the field of eco- 
nomics. 

Professor Harper repeated bis study in the Autumn of 1934 
with groups of people comparable with those previously tested; 
and he reports some of the results in THe SoctaL FrRontiIER for 
February. 

Clearly the intervening years have tended to move educators 
away from their complacent acceptance of the status quo, and 
induced more consistent attitudes. For example the two numbers 
placed at the end of the following proposition show, first the per- 
centage of educators who agreed with the proposition in 1927, and 
second the percentage who agreed with it in 1934. 


During the danger of impending war, our government 
should prevent any group of citizens from opposing, 
through public discussions or through publications, the 
government’s most thorough preparation for the possible 
conflict. (63 28) 


What is the reason for this amazing gain in social intelligence 
among educators? Improved teachers’ colleges? Improved cur- 
ricula? Rather because the social crisis “has given them strong 
social concern, revealed to them vital information, and stimulated 
social reflection. And it is in these things that our educational 
institutions have so deplorably failed to function.” 
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Two articles make THE ENGuiish Journat for February of 
peculiar value. First is the message of Dora V. Smith, President 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, to the convention 
of the Council held in Boston last Autumn. The article, entitled 
American Youth and English summarizes with admirable breadth 
and temperance the issues between the two conflicting philosophies 
operative in the field of English teaching. Is “English” a set body 
of subject-matter arranged in courses of study? Is it on the other 
hand primarily concerned with the growth of children, and is 
subject-matter to be determined in relation to the needs of indi- 
vidual children? 


The second article of distinguishing value is the address of 
Dr. I. Keith Tyler before the second annual conference of Visual 
and Auditory Instruction. This article, entitled Developing Dis- 
crimination with Regard to Radio, shows the progress already made 
toward developing the crilical intelligence of children in the use 
of radio. The News Lertrer, and copies of THe Onto Rapio 
ANNOUNCER, both of them useful publications, may be obtained 
free by writing to Dr. Tyler at Ohio State University. 





Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 

The writer of “Notes and Comments” wishes to thank all 
contributors of material submitted for inclusion in the second 
form of the Junior S. A. T., which will be given to some 6,000 
pupils in the junior high school grades on March 10th, for their 
co-operation. One of the chief values of this test comes from its 
co-operative nature, and from the light it may give to those who 
follow and share in its construction, about ways of improving 
instruction in the junior high school. 





Senior Science, socialized for the high school, by Bush, Ptacek, 
and Kovats, just published by the American Book Company, is 
the outgrowth of an experiment conducted over a series of years 
by three science teachers in the Cleveland public schools. “It 
cuts boldly across subject-matter lines, stresses applications rather 
than theory, and directs special attention to the social implications 
of the subject-matter.” This book marks a step in the re-organiza- 
tion of the teaching of science in the high school. 

—Joun A. LESTER. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
February, 1937 

It is refreshing to find in this issue an article by Max Lerner. 
Whether we agree with his views or not, many of us will admit 
that this young editor of THE Nation is ore of our outstanding 
thinkers in the field of social and political philosophy. Some of 
us confess a kind of uneasiness in the presence of his rapier thrusts. 
[ can imagine nothing more pitiful than a debate between one of 
our self-satisfied believers in the “American dream” and the quiet 
but hard-hitting Mr. Lerner. 


Viust America Choose? Mr. Lerner says, “yes.” A_ political 
system must always make a choice. Even “to blunder along, to 
fail to act, is just as clearly making a choice as deliberate action.” 
Is the choice between fascism and communism? Most of us say 
today that America must “follow a middle road.” Or we point 
out that America must cleave “to the democratic way.” The 
author examines these phrases and attempts to show us that they 
are but symbols that we use when too lazy to think. Three- 
fourths of our people use the word democracy because it enables 
them to “soft pedal and conceal the fact that their primary pur- 
pose is to strengthen and entrench the capitalist structure. The 
other fourth use the term democracy because it enables them to 
soft pedal and conceal the fact that their primary purpose is to 
displace capitalism.’’ Radical baiting on the part of liberals, and 
liberal baiting on the part of radicals is diminishing. Both are 
finding common ground in the word democracy. 

Mr. Lerner’s most stinging blows follow in answer to these 
questions. “How much democracy does America now have? 
Are capitalism and democracy separate entities? Can we have a 
democracy that is not built upon the present individualistic struc- 
ture?” He points out that ballot-box democracy is one thing and 
economic democracy is another. He follows this with a criticism 
of the Supreme Court in its tortuous interpretations of the principle 
of freedom of contract, the Bill of Rights, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. (A favorite Lerner theme.) 

Will the ultimate solution be an American solution? Mr. 
Lerner feels that it will certainly grow out of the traditions of our 
past. But, as he points out, not all our traditions are individualistic. 
He feels that we must build on those elements of our past which 
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were genuinely democratic and which are represented by such 
movements as Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy, the move- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln, the movement of William Jennings 
Bryan and the populace, the movement of Eugene Debs and the 
Socialists, and the entire American Labor Movement as it is 
emerging now. Mr. Lerner feels that these constitute the real 
democratic tradition. These are the traditions that must be the 
governing factors in America’s choice. 

Another article about “democracy” is furnished by John 
Dewey. The Challenge of Democracy to Education is a tribute to 
the memory of Horace Mann in the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of his work in Massachusetts. 

The article, a rather long one, is based on the theme that 
“democracy as a form of life cannot stand still. . . . to live it 
must go forward to meet the changes that are here and that are 
coming. If it does not go forward, if it tries to stand still, it is 
already starting on the backward road that leads to extinction.” 
Mr. Lerner would certainly approve of this as a theme. The 
challenge to education is clearly set forth. Is the coming genera- 
tion learning about the social forces that are now at work, the 
directions in which they are moving, the consequences they are 
producing, the consequences that they might produce if they were 
understood and managed with intelligence? Schools are meeting 
the challenge only to the degree that they are providing such 
understanding. Mr. Dewey sees hope in the increasing part that 
the social studies are playing in the curriculum. The crucial point 
is whether the social studies is a new rearrangement of old informa- 
tion, or whether information about present society is taught in 
connection with things that are done, need lo be done, and how to 
do them. The natural sciences have a large place in the curriculum. 
The author asks, “How far is science taught in relation to its social 
consequences, actual and possible, if the resources which science 
puts at human disposal were utilized for general democratic social 
welfare.”” These are representative of some of the aspects of the 
author s general challenge. 

Most of the other articles in this issue are of less general 
interest. This in no way lessens their importance because each of 
the topics represented is of a high order of significance in the more 
limited fields. Those who are interested in the problems of manu- 
script writing should read Afler Manuscript, What Nert? French 
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teachers, particularly those engaged in teaching elementary school 
work, will find two excellent papers, French via Text and Imagina- 
lion, and Those Queer Words. For the mathematics teacher there 
is the article The Experiential Background as a Basis for Mathematics. 


— Rosert N. HILKert. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
December 19-January 20 


Radio, Cinema, and Education 


Of interest to all educators is the employment of such inven- 
tions as the radio and the moving picture in the field of education. 
The January 2 issue of ScHooL AND Society contains an address 
by Secretary Ickes on the topic of the relation of radio to educa- 
tion. Mr. Ickes feels that education by radio may and should help 
greatly to cultivate the correct use of English, that such education 
will help to solve the problem of those who would otherwise be 
unable to seize opportunities for education, and that it will help 
to break down both local and nation-wide barriers. He feels very 
strongly, however, that an obvious and outstanding danger of this 
type of education is its inevitable tendency toward undue regi- 
mentation. It is necessary to keep constantly on the lookout for 
indoctrination and for witch-hunting. 

Mr. Alfred H. Saunders, in the issue of January 23rd, points 
out the great possibilities for usefulness in the moving picture as 
an educational agent. Since it is impossible to get really adequate 
films from commercial companies, Mr. Saunders points out the 
need of a philanthropic foundation which will have the films made 
under the careful supervision of experienced teachers. Most 
teachers must look forward eagerly to the day when they can 
supplement textbooks, discussion, and lectures with visual educa- 
tion of this kind. 


Examination Oplions 
Of considerable interest to all teachers, but particularly, per- 
haps, to those who prepare their pupils to take the tests set by the 
College Entrance Examination Board is the article by John M. 
Stalnaker, A Study of Optional Questions on Examinations, which 
appears in the issue of December 19th. Using the C. E. E. B. 
examination in chemistry of June, 1935, and the examination in 
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English of June, 1936, as examples, Mr. Stalnaker builds up his 
case against the option, maintaining that, while it gives the exam- 
iner a chance to include a greater range of subject-matter on the 
examination, the test which includes it does not give so accurate a 
picture of the examinee as it should, or as the no-option type of 
test does. The figures are fairly convincing, though in commenting 
upon them, Mr. Stalnaker makes some rather startling remarks. 
For example, in discussing the theme topics in the English exam, 
he says, ‘““No one maintains that —- the better students select the 
topics which receive the high grades.” Yet, according to the figures, 
the greatest number of high grades were assigned to essays dealing 
with the plays of Shakespeare and with contemporary art. Mr. 
Stalnaker would have us believe, apparently, that it is due entirely 
to the perverseness of the readers that the highest grades were 
assigned to essays on topics which, in this reviewer's opinion, only 
those students with the best background would be able to handle 
adequately. Whether one agrees with it entirely or not, however, 
the study is stimulating and worthy of careful consideration. 


Teacher Training 

In the issue of January 30th, appears a paper by Professor 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, dealing with the 
desirability of requiring potential teachers to take some courses 
directly related to pedagogy. To those who believe that all a 
teacher needs to know is subject-matter, Professor Judd replies, 
“Those who hold this belief forget that secondary schools are 
agencies for the social adjustment of young people.” It is there- 
fore desirable, he continues, that those preparing to teach take 
courses in educational psychology and in the “cultivation of an 
intelligent attitude toward the social and organizational problems 
of the school.’ Introductory courses in education should ‘“‘corre- 
spond in character and in scholarly exactness to a good course in 
political science or a good course in social institutions.” 


Points of View 
Those who do not feel that they have already read too much 
about the dismissal of Dr. Glenn Frank wil] be interested in the 
material on the case presented in the issues of January 9th and 
January 16th. It includes a temperate editorial from THe Nation, 
a less temperate series of remarks by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
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published originally in the same periodical, statements by both 
Governor La Follette and Doctor Frank, and a letter from Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard, declining the appointment to serve as 
one of a special committee of three to make an informal inquiry 
into the situation. 


In the issue of January 9th, Edward O. Sisson, of Reed Col- 
lege, makes an irritated rejoinder to Professor Keller of Yale, whose 
article entitled Educational ‘Planning’ appeared in the issues of 
November 21st and November 28th. Professor Keller is accused 
of failing to support generalities with concrete material, of libel, 
of general ineptitude in dealing with a subject outside his own 
field. Mr. Sisson, in closing, says, “If this sounds a bit peevish, 
I make neither denial nor apology.” It does sound more than a 
bit peevish, and one wonders whether Mr. Sisson, in accusing 
Professor Keller of various forms of bad taste, has not so far vio- 
lated the canons of good taste himself as to defeat his own end. 


The Educational Review 
Among the books reviewed by Doctor McAndrew in his 
Vonthly Survey of Educational Books in the issue of January 2nd, 
are the following: 
The Future of Liberty, by George Soule. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 187 pp. $2.00. 
So clear, so unexcited, so bent on fair analysis that the book is a 


clarifier of confused thinking such as has been engendered in a heated 
political campaign. 


Brookings, a Biography, by Hermann Hagedorn. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 334 pp. $3.50. 


This work is of the sort that should be put into the hands of high- 
school pupils. 


Science, by Ira C. Davis and Richard W. Sharpe. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 491 pp. $1.72 

This text for general science wili be a joy to whatever class is fortunate 

enough to get it. 

An Introduction to Teaching, by Charles W. Knudsen and 
Lucius O. McAfee. Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York. 440 pp. $2.00. 


The teacher’s obligation, opportunity, and reward. 
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The Colleges and the Courts, by Edward C. Elliott and M. M. 
Chambers. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 563 pp. Free to college 
heads. 

Let no one believe from reading the title of this work that it is a dry 


compendium. One goes through the book with as much interest as 
belongs to any story. 


A Correlated Curriculum, edited by Ruth Mary Weeks. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 325 pp. $2.00. 

A committee of the National Council of Teachers of English has en- 

deavored to gather for the reader’s benefit typical proposals for each 

type of correlation of English with other subjects of instruction. 


—H. K. Wricurt. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
February, 1937 
Do Independent Schools Exist? 


When Dr. Charles H. Judd discusses Changing Conceptions of 
Secondary and Higher Education in America, it is worth one’s while 
to pay attention. In the first place, his treatment of secondary 
education is broad, scholarly, and authoritative; in the second 
place, he makes no mention of independent education in the present 
or the future tenses. To a group of schools such as those com- 
prising the Secondary Education Board, this omission may be 
significant. 

Doctor Judd begins by indicating the differences between the 
early Latin schools and later academies on the one hand and 
“present-day institutions” on the other. He then shows how dis- 
putes, between those who want to return to earlier standards and 
even “detailed practices’ and those who deny that there are seri- 
ous defects in the educational system as now organized, have 
brought about uncertainty on the part of the public and confusion 
within the educational system. Historical perspective, he says, 
is necessary in order to understand the situation today. 

The history of education in the United States differs from the 
history of education in Europe in that it follows a course from the 
ground up. “‘New England was the cradle of an idea entirely new 
to civilization, the idea that education should be general — so 
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general that even the common people will have a large share in 
the advantages of individual contact with the sources of knowl- 
edge.’ Only today has this idea become dominant, for at first 
secondary schools and colleges were separated from common 
schools. The progress of its dominance was interrupted for a time 
by emphasis on the eight-year elementary school, but today “the 
modern secondary school and the modern college of the United 
States are unique inventions — continuations of the common 
school.” 

Doctor Judd points out that present-day attacks on the free 
public high school had their counterparts in the resistance which 
it had to encounter at its inception between 1875 and 1885. This 
resistance was based upon financial grounds and upon “a final 
desperate mustering of forces by private-school and religious 
interests against the increasingly powerful public institution.” 
This is his closest approach to a consideration of the function of 
independent education today. 

His general thesis is that “higher education as well as second- 
ary education grew out of the desire of a democratic nation for 
intellectual illumination of all the undertakings of the common 
people.” Admitting that secondary education and higher educa- 
tion are not perfect, he cites the CCC camps as showing both that 
the United States is ready to take care of its adolescents and that, 
since adolescents cannot be absorbed into industry, they will have 
to have general education provided for them. Doctor Judd con- 
cludes, ‘“To carp about present-day education is utter folly. The 
national policy should be a policy of co-operative forward move- 
ment.” 

Adverse criticism of the above philosophy of education is 
beyond the abilities of this reviewer and the scope of this review. 
One wishes for a defence of independent education which would 
equal it in authority, scope, and implications. Remembrance of 
the topics discussed at the 1936 S. E. B. Conference at Lawrence- 
ville stimulates a premonition that, if independent education is to 
continue as such, some kind of defence may become necessary as 
well as desirable. 


Brief Mention 
Reporting Intelligence-Test Scores to High-School Pupils, by 
Troy A. Snyder, discusses the educational possibilities of letting 
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pupils know their own scores. There are of course reasons con as 
well as reasons pro, but it does seem that, in the words of the 
author, “the subject discussed here offers a fertile field for con- 
trolled experimentation.” 

Selected References on Secondary-School Instruction deal with 
the subject fields: English, The Social Sciences, Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Foreign Languages. 


New Books 
Psychology of Adolescence, by Luella Cole. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi plus 504. $3.00. 


“On the whole, the book is one of the most interesting and readable 
which has come to the reviewer's attention.” 


Typewriting Behavior: Psychology Applied to Teaching and 
Learning Typewriting, by August Dvorak, Nellie L. Merrick, 
William L. Dealey, and Gertrude Catherine Ford. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1936. Pp. xxii plus 522. Price not listed. 

the best treatise on the teaching of typewriting that exists 
today.” 

A History of Our Country: A Textbook for High-School Stu- 
dents, by David Saville Muzzey. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1936. 
Pp. xii plus 854 plus xlvi. $2.12. 

“The book is well written, interesting, readable. It represents sound 

scholarship and embodies the latest conclusions of students.” 


Basic Principles of Speech, by Lew Sarett and William Trufant 
Foster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vi plus 578. 


“A modern and realistic approach to the teaching of speech.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
January, 1937 
Information concerning an analysis of the vocabularies of first 
grade readers is reported by John A. Hockett and N. Glenn Neeley 
of the University of California. The general trend of recent first 
grade readers seems to be toward smaller vocabulary and increased 
repetition of words. In all twenty-eight readers examined, only 
2,800 different words were found in contrast to 3,541 different 
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words which Mr. Packard reported in 1921, as a result of his analy- 
sis of ten readers. This is, of course, in response to the quite 
generally recognized theory that the progress of the beginner in 
reading is greatly facilitated by the provision of an abundance of 
interesting and easy reading material. 


A Canadian Looks at Teacher Training 

An interesting comparison of teacher training institutions in 
Canada and in the United States is made by A. R. Lord, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Although he traces the source of both systems back to possibly 
the same source, Prussia, he shows the different paths they have 
followed in their development. 

The Teachers’ Colleges in the United States, he feels, have 
rather an advantage over the Canadian normal schools in their 
professional courses in psychology, principles of teaching, etc., and 
in their facilities for students to observe and participate in actual 
teaching situations. This he considers superior to the confusing 
number of courses in methodology given in Canada. He feels, 
however, that the cultural and academic courses might be more 
successfully handled in universities or even in more advanced 
courses in secondary schools as they are in Canada. 

If teachers are to be developed, not trained, he says, ‘“They 
must secure an adequate cultural and academic foundation and on 
this base must be erected a structure of professional abilities and 
techniques.” 


The Activities of an Elementary School Council 

This description by Emma Fenerstein and Mary R. Martin 
of the activities of an elementary school council in the Lincoln 
Consolidated School in Ypsilanti, Michigan, gives a picture of real 
pupil purposing. The function of the council is “to help children 
discover and use opportunities for service and thus to provide a 
broader experience in active citizenship than can be given in the 
classroom.” 

Problems are recognized and solved in an intelligent way by 
the children. When the council was first organized, it handled such 
problems as noise in the hall and wasting paper towels. Later on, 
it carried on more constructive activities, such as conducting a 
visiting day for parents, securing the services of those in the com- 
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munity who could enrich the curriculum by telling their experi- 
ences or demonstrating their skill, conducting a hobby show, im- 
proving assemblies, raising money for pictures for the class rooms 
and publishing a newspaper. 

The article should prove interesting and helpful to those who 
are interested in developing social consciousness, dependability, 
initiative and independent thinking with children in the elemen- 
tary school. 

A Teachers’ Guide to Child Levelopment in the Intermediate 
Grades is described as a usable book for the classroom teacher as 
well as the elementary school principal. It has been prepared 
under the direction of the California State Curriculum Commission, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

The selected references this month are on Public School Admin- 
istration, compiled by William C. Reavis and Nelson B. Henry of 
the University of Chicago. 

— HELEN Ear.e. 


COMMENTS GN CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

An elementary Latin book, based on the requirements of the 
Board, was noticed in the November issue of the BULLETIN. Miss 
Una Le Boutillier, of the Shipley School, has recently published a 
Reading Book to Accompany Smith's First-Year Latin. It contains 
forty stories, the first thirty-seven of which are specially designed 
to follow certain Jessons in the Smith book. The last eight lessons, 
including the three which follow those designed to accompany the 
text, are adapted from Caesar. Further information may be had 
by writing to the author. 

There is no doubt that a summer in Italy or Greece is worth 
more to students and teachers of classics and Ancient History (or 
of anything else, for that matter) than any course, or courses, that 
might be taken at home. Opportunities for such work this summer 
are even better and more numerous than in past years. In addi- 
tion to the regular session of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens (full information may be had from Professor 
Dinsmoor, at Columbia, or Professor Lord in Athens), the American 
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Academy in Rome will again offer a summer session (Director, 
Prof. Henry T. Rowell, Yale). The Classical Summer Session at 
Naples also offers a fine opportunity. Under Government spon- 
sorship, it gives a six-week course that covers the region in and 
about Naples with great thoroughness. Though the lectures are 
in English, there is an opportunity to study Italian. (Address Mrs. 
Mary E. Raiola, National Arts Club, Grammercy Park, New York 
City). Among the tours which cater particularly to the classicist 
should be mentioned the two Augustan trips, one under the Direc- 
tion of Professor Louis E. Lord, and managed by the Bureau of 
University Travel, Newton, Mass.; the other under Professor 
Davis E. Robinson, managed by William F. Barber, Babson Park, 
Mass. 

Of particular interest to teachers is the volumen put out this 
year by Stephen A. Hurlbut, of St. Albans School. Made as were 
Latin book-rolls, it is not only a very useful object for class-room 
study, but also contains, on one side, a calendar for 1937, and on 
the other a Latin translation of Plutarch’s description of Catiline’s 
conspiracy. 

Experience with classes has shown that an interesting book 
for a week of rapid reading with students in the upper two grades 
is Caesar Augustus by Rogers, Scott, and Ward (Heath, 1935). It 
contains everything that Augustus wrote or is said to have written, 
including the Res Gestae from the Monumentum Ancyranum. It 
has the advantage of being a scholarly work, containing many 
fine illustrations (including a number of coins), and of offering a 
convenient reminder of the Augustan bimillenial. 

Many schools wonder what to do with students who are not 
capable of studying Latin with profit. A very excellent suggestion 
for a good substitute course will be found in the January issue of 
Tue CuassicaL JourNAL (30.209-215). Frederic W. Horner 
writes on Latin and Greek — Devitalized? This article deserves to 
be read with care by everyone. 

There can be no doubt that, just as courses in methods of 
teaching this subject or that are properly the concern of the de- 
partments concerned, and not of schools of education, just so 
courses in literature in translation ought to be given only by those 
who can read the original. Such courses in Greek literature are 
offered with great success by some institutions (notably Princeton), 
under the proper auspices. The Amiable Tyranny of Peisistratus 
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by William Hardy Alexander in CiassicaL WEEKLY 30.127-135 
(January 25, 1937) is ably and forcefully written, and deals with 
this problem and others. The suggestions which are made offer 
a very real contribution to planning for future classics work in 
college. Another good discussion of a similar nature, is found in 
The Future of Classics in College by George Depue Hadzsits in THE 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL 32.216-224 (January, 1937). 

Attention is called to a regular feature about to be added to 
CuiassicaL WEEKLY. “Abstracts of Articles” will provide com- 
plete coverage of about twenty-five periodicals in the field, thus 
giving a valuable and condensed index to contemporary contribu- 
tions to the general subject of classical philology. 

— JoHn FLAGG GUMMERE. 
2. Social Studies 

The January number of THe SoctaL Stupies appears under 
the guidance of new management, no longer (as in the past three 
years) responsible to the American Historical Association for its 
editorial policies. To the old title is appended a sub-title, For 
SECONDARY ScHoot Teacuers. If the January issue is any cri- 
terion, it is not only for secondary school teachers but by them also. 
This seems distinctly unfortunate and the new journal suffers by 
comparison with former issues which contained a fairly even balance 
between secondary school and college authorship. Your reviewer 
found it, on the whole, rather dull reading, whereas formerly it was 
a rare copy which could be so characterized. 

Many of the articles have commendable features and there is 
undoubtedly a valid need for the exchange of ideas and practise in 
the teaching of the Social Studies. It would appear that the maga- 
zine proposes to be a sort of clearing house for descriptions of new 
methods and experiments. A list of the titles of the leading articles 
will bear this out. The Use of Motion Pictures as a Technique of 
Instruction, Teaching History That Functions for Daily Living, 
Making Junior High School History Real, The Use of Current 
Events Magazines, Music and the Social Studies. There is this merit 
in these articles: each writer is convinced that he has found the 
answer to how to make history interesting and not just something 
the student must swallow perforce. Any teacher not totally im- 
mured in complacency should be willing to give an open-minded 
hearing to those who are trying to vitalize teaching practise. The 
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first article referred to above describes a course based entirely on 
movies. To this is appended a valuable list of the thirty-five films 
used, giving the rental price of each and where it may be obtained. 
A brief summary is made explaining the relation the picture bears 
to the particular field of history under study. Many of these 
films are free and even in more conservatively conceived courses 
should be helpful in a supplementary way. The article mentioned 
last in the above list seems less valid but is more startling in its 
hypothesis, namely, that music hath charms which will smooth the 
way to a knowledge of history. One passage from this article is so 
extraordinary it is worth a brief quotation: “Il discovered that 
more than half of the class did not know the difference between 
Venice and Vienna. I happened to have at hand Strauss’ “The 
Artist’s Life’ which I played for the group. Then we heard ‘Tale 
from a Vienna Woods.’ Finally a girl discovered the similarity 
between this work and the ‘Blue Danube, and with that as a 
basis, we proceeded to fix firmly the difference between the two 
cities.” Just where Venice came into the picture is not quite clear 
(perhaps “The Gondolier”’ wasn't at hand), but the history teacher 
must at once see the possibilities inherent in this method, espe- 
cially for American History (“‘St. Louis Blues,” “Sidewalks of New 
York’’). 

The remainder of the articles fail to have the merit of a novel 
approach, but the report of the Veeting of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of History and Social Science Teachers is a neat performance. 

The last few pages contain the customary departments, such 
as, News and Comment, Correspondence and Book Reviews and Book 
Notes. This final department seemed the best part of the issue; 
possibly it was due to the fact that several of the reviews were by 
college level teachers. 

— J. Evan Puruirs. 


3. Art 
Tue New York Times, January 10, 1937 
Child’s Museum Thrives in Queens 
By HeLten DALLas 


A new link in the chain of children’s museums established 
throughout the world in the last thirty years has been added in 
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Greater New York. It is the Children’s Museum cf Queens situ- 
ated in Jackson Heights but already drawing young habitués from 
all parts of the borough. 

Like other children’s museums it is a cross between class time 
and play time for the youngsters, who come in after school hours 
to attend its art and science courses. Its growth recently has 
been remarkable. In its earlier stages of development it was a 
neighborhood project that held the interest of children who lived 
within Jackson Heights. Now it attracts to its various activities 
more than 700 children, many of whom come by bus and elevated 
railway from distant communities. 

Through its present director, Donald A. Shelley, the museum 
has adhered to its original intention of making every project a 
play-time activity. “If we can teach the children something at 
the same time that they are enjoying themselves, well and good,” 
Mr. Shelley said. “‘However, we try to make learning an exciting 
adventure in doing. We are not offering after-school classes.” 

THe New York Times, January 17, 1937 
Teaching Art to Children 
(Individual style of child is brought out instead of forcing him into 
a groove). 
sy CHaRLoTTE HUGHES 

New methods of art teaching exemplified by the children’s 
work shown currently at the Federal Art Gallery, 7 East 38th 
Street in New York, are having repercussions in the teaching of 
adults and even in the regular art classes of the public elementary 
schocls. Never before have advanced art-teaching ideas, originally 
developed in private schools, had the proving ground provided by 
30,000 New York children who have flocked to the art classes 
held in 213 neighborhood centers by the Federal Art Project. 

Ordinarily reguiar class-room teachers in the cily’s schools, 
instructed in art teaching by itinerant art supervisors, Girect the 
schools’ art classes. The children are assigned to draw oranges, 


apples, dogs, cats, flowers — whatever suggests itself to the teacher. 
The work done is entirely different from that brought out by the 
self-discovery method employed by the special WPA artist-teachers. 

When a child arrives at a WPA art class and announces thal 
he wants to paint pictures, he receives a big piece of white paper, 
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a muffin tin of water-colors and thick brush, and is told to paint 
what he likes. If he hesitates and looks blank, his artist-teacher 
helps him to think of something to put down on the paper. Did 
he see anything interesting on the way to school? Does he like 
automobiles? Is he mechanically minded, and does a building 
going up interest him? The idea is to start a train of thought in 
the child’s head, to make him decide what he wants to paint. 
The instructor, rarely, if ever, makes a definite suggestion. He 
guides his head in the matter, not his hand. 

There are no rules for him to obey. His teacher tries to 
sharpen his powers of observation to get him to notice shapes and 
forms, but makes no effort to drum laws of perspective and com- 
position into his little head. As a child advances in his work, he 
often makes rough sketches of the things he sees at home, about 
the streets, wherever he goes. He brings these sketches to class, 
and a full-sized picture in color is often the result. The teacher 
makes it his job to help bring out the child’s individual style of 
work, rather than to force him to any preconceived style. 


PROGRESSIVE Epucation, January, 1937 
Visualizing Health Education Through Art 


By JANE B. WELLING and LaurENTINE B. CoLiins 


Miss Welling, Associate Professor of Art Education at Wayne 
University, Mich., and Miss Collins, Supervisor of Health Educa- 
tion in the Detroit Public Schools, have described in this article a 
correlated art and health education program in terms of art ma- 
terials 

The central display of the exhibition consists, as the authors 
describe it, ‘‘of an illuminated structure of natural wood in modern 
design, six feet high and four feet wide which revolves. On top 
is a terra cotta ceramic showing two sturdy young adults typifying 
the ultimate end of the health education program and just below 
are the three words “HEALTH — JOY — POWER’ in copper 
letters. The main section contains six semi-circular sets with 
figures of asbestos and wrapped wire showing various health edu- 
cation activities.” Below this on six flat panels are silhouettes pic- 
turing other activity phases under individual sports, group sports, 
and free play. 

Wall panels illustrate the different activities of the physical 
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education program and table displays show the evolution of the 
dance as a school activity. To add interest and humor to the 
exhibition, figures modeled of papier maché were dispersed through- 
out the exhibit. These showed the changes in sports techniques, 
costume and postures from the gay nineties up to the present 
time. Models of the entire health education plant were also made. 

This whole project has aroused much enthusiasm in educa- 
tional circles because it has illustrated how any two naturally 
expressive areas of education, such as art and health education, 
can work together and can produce a graphic exposition of their 
natural interests. 


Tue Art News, October 10, 1936 
The Government as a Patron of Art 


By Marrua Davipson 

Miss Davidson says, “The importance of the work of the 
WPA Federal Art Project lies in its distribution over forty-four 
of our forty-eight states, in the consistently high quality of the 
exhibited objects, and in the harmonious relation that has been 
reached between the artist and his environment.” It has done a 
great deal in making America art-minded and has helped lift art 
from its limited circie of admirers. The paintings for the most 
part speak directly to the people for whom they have been made, 
they touch the pulse of their communities and reflect the charac- 
ter of their country. 

It is quite evident that such a comprehensive program would 
naturally encourage local talent and local schools. Even with 
government supervision, however, the danger of bureaucratic con- 
trol and of an accompanying relapse into academic sterility has 
been avoided through intelligent supervision. 

The government is indeed doing its share to educate the public 
in the field of art. It is a challenge to our schools to do their part 
in this great pioneering work which they have so beautifully be- 
gun. Art must be raised to a higher level, particularly in the 
public schools, and this problem naturally rests with the teacher 
already in the field as well as those in training. 

— Hopson L. Prrrman. 
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